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15 CENTS IN CANADA, HAWAIL 
ALASKA & U.S. POSSESSIONS 


REG. US PAT. OFF 


Sa dhe == Cerne at gt Sih pals 


Showing The Single Occupancy Section 


Showing The Lower Berth 


C nesitin wk ta CO 


He hadn't been in America for years. Casually he asked for a lower 


in when he found everybody else had single 


occupancy sections. Word hadn't rea 
I a 


ed him in the far-off outposts 

of Cathay that for only half the cost of an upper berth added to his 

lower berth fare he could be king in his own Pullman domain! 
Thousands prefer the Pullman single occupancy section. In addition, 


on many of the principal trains, there are other Pullman accommo- 


dations which provide other types of service. For instance, for little 


more than the single occupancy section costs, there's the private 
bedroom for one or two, the compartment for two, or the drawing 
room for three. All these rooms have complete, concealed toilet facili- 


ties. Where two or more travel together, the Pullman rate is little 


more than the rate for ordinary berth accommodations. 


Providing deep, restful sleep by night, and club-like lounging quarters 


by day, Pullman gets you there in all kinds of weather—the safest 


travel in the world, and as comfortable as human ingenuity can 


make it! You'll appreciate, especially, the courtesy and efficiency of the 
Pullman crew. Ask any ticket agent for complete details of Pullman 


accommodations and their reasonable cost for your next trip, or write 


THE PULLMAN GOMPANY, GHIGAGO 


Pullman and Rail—The safe way to go and the sure way to get there 


COMFORT AND PRIVAGY BY DAY IN THE 
PULLMAN SINGLE OGCGUPANGCY SECTION 
This accommodation gives you an entire section to yourself, 


day and night. By day, the two seats facing allow complete free- 
dom 


ovide ample space for bags and other belongings. At 
night, the upper berth is left closed. There is more headroom, 
generous space in which to dress, and extra facilities for hang- 
ing clothing. Light-proof curtains for privacy. Porter will 
arrange complete or semi-darkness, as desired, Bed has double 
innerspring mattresses. The Section is an ideal accommoda- 


tion for the traveler who appreciates extra room and comfort 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Hero's Pose 


Sirs: 


If my profession had been that of a 
dentist or a physician, perhaps your 
excellent portrayal, on the front cover, 
Feb. 7 issue. of Gary Cooper's bridge 
work and tonsils would have interested 
me. However, being only a lowly stenog- 
rapher and being much enthralled by the 
movie actor's more handsome poses, it 
was quite a shock to me when I leaned 
‘over the fellow’s shoulder in front of me 
on the 5:30 bus and viewed my hero's 
artful imitation of Martha Raye. 

I don't doubt that there are many 
points in favor of its photographic angles, 
but how it has ruined my romantic illu- 
slons!—much to the boy friend's delight! 

HELEN L, WOLFE 


Washington, D. ©. 


Conversation Piece 


Sirs: 


Your pleture of tho Roosevelts and 
thelr Birthday Ball guests in LIFE, Feb. 
14 (see cut) is excellent insomuch as it 
represents a typical house-party group 
whose thoughts and words usually run 
something like this: 

Mrs, March: “1 wonder if those boys 
got all those striped suits at an auction!” 

Ken Murray: "1 wish T had stayed 
away from that onion sauce at lunch." 

Patricia Bowman: “Rather a cuto 
photographer.” 

Joe B. Brown: “Mrs, Roosevelt, be 
Jooks just like his Path 

Elliott Jr: “i, Daddy!" 

Eleanor Powell: "It's a good thing that 

n't say that about your children, 


. his Grandfather 
thinks 80 too, 

Fredric March: ‘Janet, I wish you 
would quit making eyes at the President, 
At doesn't look nice 

Maria Gambarelli: “1 wonder if that 
photographer is going to be at the Ball 
tonight?” 


Ray Bolger: 
Mareh, jealous! 
Janet Gaynor: “What did you say?" 

Vera Zorina: “Say 1 must meet that 
; he is not bad at all!” 
Ohmmmm Yommmmmm!!" 
Louise Fazenda: “If you say that once 
more T'll bust right out laughing.” 
‘Ann Gillis: "Hi, Etliott.”” 
Tommy Kelly: Gee, T wonder how old 
Sara is?” 
“Anne Lindsay Clark: “I feel foolish 
down in front with all the wives. 
John R: “Boy, when T get married!" 
Having fun, Sara?” 


“What's the matter, 


‘those lights hurt my eyes.”” 


Mrs. Elliot R.: “Yes, yes, go on." 

Elliot R.: "So the traveling salesman 
said .. 

‘Mrs. James R.: “T've heard this one 
before, but I'll pretend that I haven't.” 

‘These may not be the exact words or 
thoughts of the group, but to me they 
‘seem to be the best fitting to the assorted 
facial expressions. 

JOHN O'ROURKE 

Rochester, Minn. 


Dimes and Superlatives 
Sirs: 


LIFE's reporting of Jersey City's May- 
or Hague in the Feb. 7 issue has caused 
‘me to plunge recklessly into an expendi- 
ture of dimes and superlatives. Dimes for 
copies for friends. Superlatives for the 
‘most illuminating, the most effective, the 
most satisfying piece of reporting which 
Eve seen, 

For years I have positively ached to 
see such reporting done—a story to tell; 
significant, good pictures: pertinent fac- 
tual data succinctly put; enougn pictures 
and data to present a “good look”; and 
no oppressing demand that the reader 
accept this conclusion oF that. 

WILFRID H, BUNKER 


‘Minister 


Pilgrim Memorial Church 
Pittsfield, Mass, 


Peter Muldoon 
Sirs 


Re: Mayor Frank Hague and his Jer 
sey City. If you but knew Peter Muldoon 
‘as [have known him for 50 years: if you 
hhad but sought to acquire, as I think you 
‘should have done, better first-hand knowl- 
‘edge of his wholesome family background; 
hhad you but labored to cultivate a right 
‘and sympathetic understanding of the 
Physical handicaps which have sadly 
shadowed his life from birth: best of all, 
had you but known his heroic mother, as 
T knew her; knew something of her brave 


fand silent strugule to rear a brood of 
fatherless children, all of whom today 
live worthily and honorably, your effort 
to learn these truths would have found 
rich reward in the knowledge of a life 
proudly and nobly lived, albeit in the 
midst of unending adversity. Your cruel 
characterization of my poor boyhood 
chum as a beggar, wholly uncalled for and 
unnecessary, with its accompanying 
photo, might well have been omitted 
from what is otherwise a highly important 
and instructive pictorial ensemble, 
FELIX E. TUMULTY 

ra 


Jersey City, 


© LIFE appreciates the feelings of Mr. 
‘Tumulty, who is a brother of Woodrow 
Wilson's famous secretary, Joseph P. 


(continued on next page) 


Seoteh whisky 
Wa TM nae aa sorter yf 


PAcHER x SON? 
*CLAscOW 


SCOTLAND 


86 PROOF 


Teacher’s Scoteh is smooth. It’s 


hearty. It’s mild and mellow, too. Full, rich body gives 


Teacher’s taste that tangy warmth you find so pleasing. 


Made 


ince 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEw YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


t 


“Oh, dear. I have to take my reducing treat- 

ment this morning.” 

“The best reducing treatment you could take, Grandmother darling, 
is to lay off those hot, heavy breakfasts. Why not try Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes?” . . . 


GranpMOTHER was brought up on four-course breakfasts. But 
this is another day. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes contain enough 
calories for energy and warmth in modern, steam- 
heated winters, And with milk or cream and fruit, 
they make a crisp, delicious, satisfying breakfast. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are easy to buy (from 
any grocer) and ready to serve (from the patented 
WAXTITE inner bag). Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS continued) 


‘Tumulty. But if there is any unfavor- 
able reflection in the fact that poor, 
dwarfed Peter Muldoon must live on 
the charity of visitors to Mayor Hague’ 
City Hall, itis certainly not a reflection 
on Mr. Muldoon. It is on a society so 
ridden by waste and graft that it eannot 
afford to care for its unfortunate mem- 
bers.—ED. 


“A Million Curiosities” 
Sirs: 
‘This is no fan letter, and no pan letter. 
I thought you might like to know what 
‘one reader would be interested in reading 
in LIFE. 

‘This one reader is 28, white, female: 
hhas been wife to a newspaper reporter for 
eight years, mother to a son for six 
months; acquired a B.S. at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1930, 

Every issue of LIFE stimulates a mil- 
Non curiosities in my bead. Here are a 
few of the million 
1. Work habits of prominent writers. 
2. ‘Typical meals in various nations, be- 
ing eaten by natives with correct eti- 
‘quette (color spread). 

3. How a good church organ is built and 
installed. 

4. A performance of a color organ (color). 
5. Elementary school education—public 
‘and private, urban and rural, 

6. Indian life on a reservation, 

7. Series on work and personnel of va 
rious governmental executive depart- 
‘ments, those whose work has been eclipsed 
by the publicized New Deal agencies. 
‘Typical work week of government scien- 
tists (biologists, engincers, astronomers, 
ete.), statisticians, administrative officials 
‘and clerks, in protocol, public health, 
geological survey, etc. I want to know 
what goes on in all those big marble 
buildings in Washington and out “in 
the field." 

9. Planning, preparation and service of 
‘an important official dinner at the White 
House. Also, behind the scenes at an 
‘embassy reception. Also, an “at homo" 
of a congressman's wife. 

10. Composite of a Phi Beta Kappa. 
11. Creation of a ballet, from choreog- 
rapher and composer to opening night. 
12, Various kinds of boats which use our 
internal waters and their businesses. 

13, Practice of dentistry—what consti- 
tutes a good and bad filling, plate, ete. 
14. Manufacture of lace. 

15. ‘Transportation of perishable foods. 
16. Art of conducting a symphony or 
chestra. 

17. How a big company selects a fac 


tory site. 
ELIZABETH HELLIE 
‘Waterloo, Iowa, 


© To Reader Hellie, in return for many 
good ideas, LIFE awards a year’s sub- 
scription for herself or anybody she 
designates. —ED. 


Shoe Prices 
Sirs: 

LIFE, Feb, 7, dealt very handsomely 
‘and gaily with the subject of women’s 
footwear in the U.S. Butit does seem a 
‘shame not to challenge your statement 
that’ only 1/10 of 1% of the country's 
output of women's shoes is sold at retail 
prices in excess of $10 a pair. Actually, 
‘the proportion for such shoes is surely 
close to 2% of the total... The Tan- 
ners’ Couneil of America is in substantial 
‘agreement with this estimate, 

J. P. TROXELL 
Administrator 


ures furnished by the Tanners’ Council 
‘of America. These figures showed the 
volume of production at. various price 
levels according to the cost of manu- 
facturing. ‘There were no figures to 
show the volume according to retail 
sales prices, To arrive at the breakdown 
fon retail sales, the Tanners’ Council 
suggested adding a fair average retailers’ 
markup to manufacturers’ prices. It 
now appears that the retailers’ markup 
on expensive shoes is much greater than 
the markup on cheap shoes, thus raising 
the proportion of the total output wl 
retails at high prices. Of all shoes sold 
in the U. S., probably more than 1% 
but certainly less than 2% retail at 
more than $10 per pair.—ED. 


No. 2 Iron 
Sire: 


In your issue of Feb, 7, you ran & 
picture of Golfer Henry Picard "kissing 


to, 


his putter" (see cut). Gentlemen, that 
was no putter; that was a No. 2 iron 
(midiron). 

BOB WILLIAM 
New York, N.Ys 


No. 7 Iron 
Sirs: . 


‘The object of Picard’s affection was 
his well-known No. 7 iron, 


MURRAY PRESTON 
Charlottesville, Va, 


No. 4 Iron 
Sirs: 
It is not a putter but a No. 4 iron, 


JOHN ELLIOTT 
St. Paul's School 
Concord, N. H. 


No. 3 Iron 
Sirs: 
‘The club has the loft of a No. 3 iron. 


E, G. OTIS 
Cape Cod Standard-Times 
Hyannis, Mass, 


No. 5 Iron 

Sirs: 

‘The elub is a No. 6 iron (mashio), 
JOHN METZ 


HOUSES Shoe Manufacturers Board of Trade Retired Caddo 
| | or New York, In Newton Center, Mas, 

| E.F.Hodgion Co,, 1108Commonweatth Ave, Brooklyn, N.Y. d 
L Boston, Mass. + 730 Fifth Ave., New York @ Reader William wins. The club is a 


@ LIFE’s shoe chart was based on fig- No. 2 iron.—ED. 
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TRY THE ONLY 
REAL TEST OF A 


WHISKEY 


Pour some in a 
glass and 
drink it 


STRAIGHT RYE and STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKIES 
90 Proor 


. 
+++ Tf you prefer a 100 
proof whiskey try 


MEADWOOD 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 
WHISKEY + 100 rroor 


‘THE AMERICAN DISTILLING Co. 
135 Eavt dnd St., New York Ci 


Please send me my 6 fr 
American Handicap 


Name. 


Address. 


THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO. Inc. 
EST, 1892 + PEKI 
SAUSALITO, CALIF, = PHILA., PA + GRETNA, LA. 


LIFE’S PICTURES 


Photographer -of -the-week Lambert 
Martin took the pictures on pages 


by page, shows 
each picture 
in this issue was gathered. Where 
f single page is indebted to several 
sources credit is recorded picture by 
picture (left to right, top to bottom), 
and line by line (lines separated by 
dashes), wnless otherwise specified. 
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I cannot tell a lie 
YOU KEEP A CLEAR HEAD. WITH KOOLS 


“I did it with my little menthol cigarette! Why don't you give 
KQDLS a real honest try—smoke “em, say, for one solid week. 
They're sure to soothe your throat and refresh your mouth, or I'm 
no Penguin! Blended of costly Turkish and Domestic tobaccos, with 
just the right bit of menthol added. Play safe and switch today! 
Save the coupons too .... good in U. S.A. for scores of premiums.” 


UNION mace 8.T. NBC Red Network, 


‘THE BENEFICIAL 
HEAD-CLEARING 
QUALITY OF MENTHOL 


has made it a favored ingredi« 


as 52, | 


Platioumbanded cockisil glauware. Williamson Tobacco Corp., Cigarette Case—Enameland silver nicke 
‘Suaker, 150 coup 6 glasses, 100 coup. Box 599, Louisville, Kentucky. e; choice of five colors. 100 coupons, 


page B & W premiu . 
No. 14 Address the Brown & 


RALEIGH AND VICEROY CIGARETTES ALSO CARRY B&W COUPONS 


... THIS WAS FEMINISM 50 YEARS AGO 


ally resulted in the ratification of the 
ment to the Constitution in 1920, 
In this group are great femi 
from right, front row, is Elizabeth Cady S 
brand of the historic Woman's Rights Convention at 
Seneca Falls, + in 1848 who, with Susan B. An- 


nt row), led the woman's 
st half of the 19th 

-s Matilda J. 
Gage, indefatigable feminist researcher who issued a 
tract entitled Who Planned the Tennessee Campaign 
of 1862 Or Anna Ella Carroll vx. Ulysses § 


thony (third from left, fi 


rights movement through the 


‘Third from left in second row is the great temperance 
leader, Frances E. Willard, whose friends called her 
“Frank.” To right of her is Devereux Blake, 
who wrote novels like Fettered for Life to “illustrate 
the subject condition of wome: 

feminist articles with the nom de plume of 
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N ! : SPEAKING OF PICTURES 
OW: for the first time oon 


with permanent washable glaze! 
wan 


distinctive beauty 
at new low cost 


‘One of the most outstanding 


ory 


Y . ‘Twenty-five years afler the picture on the previous pages was taken, photographs 
ou can enjoy like these illustrated the advance of woman suffrage. In the centre of the suf- 
fragettes above is an important feminist, President Wilson's daughter, Margaret. 


this generation is the new, 
permanent finish glazed 
cbintz, “Everglaze”. 

It brings new decorating 
opportunities because it’s 
beautiful .. practical . . eco» 
nomical. It is pre-shrunk, 


sunfastand,most important, 
its permanent, lustrous 
glaze is not affected by re+ 
peated washings 

Flakes or dry cleat 
exclusive, patented Bancroft 
process of manufacture gives 


sition was still fierce in 1913. When fire threatened Washington 


women’s headquarters, suffragettes rescued their files, But the lady next door (on 


steps), an unfaltering antifeminist, ordered them and their stuff off her property. 


| 


the fabric greater strength, 
longer life . . permanent 
crispness. Yet it is soft and 
easy to handle. 

At all leading stores, oF 
write Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Je Con I 


res 


Sensor 


WBURG' | 


Also smart fo 
Dresses, B: 


Suffragette parades were about 
N. ¥., paraders boasted the ho cot 
had swung the State for Teddy Roc 


It, who had endorsed votes-for-wort 
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Thanks to their Fidelity Income Plan nobody has 
to “take care” of them 


TTB years fly by with lightning 
speed as the forties draw near... 
particularly for husbands and wives 
who have never been able to acquire 
substantial cash reserves. 

And yet many, who are far from 
old age, find it a simple matter to 
relax and rest, long before they other- 
wise could, simply because they have 
been putting aside small sums each 
month in a Fidelity Income Plan. 

More quickly than you ever 
dreamed, a little odd change each da; 
will build up a substantial 
retirement fund for 
you obtain a home of your own in 
some sunny provide the 
means for travel and recreation. 


Behind you stand the experience and 
integrity of an organization over a 
quarter century old with assets in 
excess of $4 millions of dollars. 

Fidelity has always met every con- 
tractual obligation when due witho 
exception. Fidelity keeps on deposi 
at all times with the state treasurer 
of West Virginia or other state de- 
positories, approved securities equal- 
ing the total cash liability to all con- 
tract-owners. 

Whatever your age, it is simple and 
easy to start and complete a Fidelity 
Income Plan adapted to virtually 
any future need. Without obligation, 
phone our nearest office now or mail 
the coupon to Fidelity headquarters. 
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E mall-town boy who ever dreamed of becoming a newspaper- 
man knows the story of how William Allen White, with 

im and $1.25 in his pocket, rode the Santa Fe into Emporia, 
Kan., one day in 1895, borrowed $3,000 and bought the Emporia 
te, and next year wrote an editorial called “What’s the Matter 
with Kan which made him nationally famous overnight. 

Every big-city reporter who ever dreamed of running a small-town 
paper of his own knows how William Allen White stayed on in Em- 
poria despite fat offers from the cities, how his reputation and pros- 
perity waxed with the years, how he became the friend of Presidents 
and a familiar figure at Republican conventions, how celebrities beat 
a path to his E door, how the editorials of the “Sage of Em- 


7 years 


pori 


poria” c 


me to be quoted in other newspapers throughout the land, 
William Allen White, first-rate journalist, would have been suc 
where. But the unique fame which has made William Allen 
ite an American institution, this newspaperman’s newspaperman 
owes to the fact that he stayed in Emporia. He is The Country Edi- 
tor. He is the small-town boy who made good at home. ‘To the small- 
town man who envies the glamour of the city, he is living assurance 
that small-town life may be preferable. To the city man who looks 
back with nostalgia on a small-town youth, he is a living symbol of 
small-town simplicity and kindliness and common sense. 
‘To see how William Allen White lives and works in Emporia, and 
how Emporia celebrated his 70th birthday on Feb. 10, turn the page. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


The best-known small town in America salutes the man who made it faMOUS  contincs) 


GAL 


A thousand Emporians ted 
to the Ge 


Mayor Lostut 
py Birthd: 


161st Field Artillery band marched 
William Allen White, editor & proprietor. 


Eee - 
The Rotary Club marched in 


gave him a baske 


dock of the Wichita E 
photographers furnished ¢ 


ame is Colglazier, has been the V 
4 years, Her fried chicken a 


sured on the stairway of the Whites’ 
and is still an 


partner in it. 


EDITOR WHITE CLIMBS OUT OF HIS WIFE'S CAR AT A. M. 


er 


if the millions of people who have heard of Ei 
it. This is it. The view is down 
Street. The big building with th 
William Allen White was born there in 1868, Emporia 
800. When he returned in 1895 it had grown to 7,000, It now has 14,000. Em- 
poria lives by the trade of surrounding farmers, by a Santa Fe Railway round- 
house and division point, and by two colleges. The College of Emporia is a 
AND WALKS OVER To HIS OFFICE FOR A FULL DAY'S WORK P ie | 
2,500, two-thirds female. Chronicler of Emporia’s virtues and beauties, Ed- 
itor White frequently makes such editorial points as: “Zt is worth a trip to 
Seventh Avenue and Merchant Street to'see Dr. E ? zenias in their glory.” 


have ever see 


calls Commercia 


da population of 


Everybody in Emporia knows the Editor, and almost everybody gets a smile or wave or At Warren Morris’ drugstore the Editor stops for a “coke.” He seldom goes to the movies, 
hat-tip (adore), if not a chat, as he walks down Commercial Street on his daily round. seldom listens to the radio, but he knows the latest slang before most of the youngsters. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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The Emporia “Gazette” has 35 employes and a circulation of 6,972 ontaves 


jure of the news: side a small-town newsroom anywhere in America. Look- has had an employe-bonus plan for years, and most of 
from the doorway of ing at this picture ear the e his staff of 95 a1 ime mt newspaper edi- 

itor White's office (opporite page) would look authen- ype tors all over the country, the Gazette (cire. 6,072) has no 
ly familiar to anyone who had ever put his head in- the good odor of dry paper and wet Publisher White more out-of-town readers than any other small-town paper. 


George Caspari, tinotypist, has been on the Gazette circulation manager 
Gazette for $2 years, has a son at Annapolis. © -rate ves. sed to be the Whites’ cook. 


chair, which he inherited from hi 
nd at this cluttered ught second-hand, 
William Allen Whi \s 
the editorials which have made him famous. ‘The t 
1 most eloquent of them, written 
r-old daughter Mary was ki 
probably the best-loved e: 


The Country Editor at his desk: 
here “Mary White” was written 


has grown gra 


ed while horseback rid- 
rial ever published. 


It has been reprinted in 28 textbooks, numberless ne 
papers. Says the Country Editor of “Mary White” 
“Probably if her father has any sort of lasting fame be- 
yond the decade following his death, it will come from 
this editorial. I sl ch very li 
Mary’ 
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LIFE ON THE AMERICAN NEWSFRONT: SENATE HEARS WITNESSES ON ANTI-SYPHILIS BILL 


oe ~ 
Magistrate Anna Kross of New York testified from experience State Health Officer Verne Harvey of Indianapro- _Editor Beatrice Gould of the Ladies’ Home Journal testified the 
in Women’s Court before Senate committee studying the $271,- duced a chart showing syphilis by oc public was ready to drag the syphilis fight into the open, Said 
000,000 La Follette Bill for prevention & control of syphilis. cupation in Indianapolis for nine of 1937. Senator Nye: “I have never sat in hearings so worth while.” 


TWO OFFICERS DIE IN STREET BATTLE AS TENANT FIGHTS EVICTION 
you 


In Los Angeles on Feb. 17, George Farley, 48-year-old possession. When they approached his door he fired twice _to his house. An hour later he fell choking, thrice wounded, 
Negro, barricaded his home against the arrival of two city _ with a rifle, killed both officers. Police then arrived, sniped to the floor. The dead marshals are shown above, one in 
marshals who he knew would come that day with a writ of at Farley from behind their cars, hurled tear-gas bombs in- _the street, the other on the front walk beneath the tree. 


Secretary Wallace, who gi 
buys his milk from th 


farmers their planting orders, 
dairy of Frank Remsberg (right). 


New 
Su0 —> 


Mie 
cooling 


The Remsberg farm, shown above and on opposite page in 
aerial photographs taken Feb. 15, lies in Frederick 
Md., one of the most prosperous farm count 


cultural Adjustment 
8 and destroyed for good th 
myth of the American farmer's sturdy independence. 
With the coming into law of the most drastic and 
ing farm-control bill in the 
. Remsherg of Frederick County, } 
(right) and the other 10,000,000 American farmers 


mutworn 


will now run their businesses pretty much as one m 
—the Secretary of Agriculture (left)—tells them ti 
The new AAA revives most of the old except pro- 
cessing taxes, covers much new ground. Few Con- 
gressmen who passed the 30,000-word bill even pre- 
tended to understand its provisions. But all of them 
knew the chief purpose of it: to put money in the 
farmer's pocket, princ i hiscrop prices 
up the the manufacturer keeps his up, 
wy regulating supply. For buyers of food, this 
: ns out- 
nati is “illnour- 
ished.” But on the other hand, why should the farm- 
er continue to be the goat of the capitalistic system? 


income from milk (which 
he sells to Washington's Chestnut Farms Ds 
ized by tary of Agriculture Wallace). His 


agent explains 


crop is wheat. He 
Farmer Remsberg 
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ON THE AMERICAN NEWSFRONT: MR. ROOSEVELT’S FARM BILL AND MR. REMSBERG’S FARM 


is powerful c 


rents the 120-acre farm from his father. 
co-operated with AAA since 1 
ch benefits ranging from $124 to $199. 


Forres oe 
: 


Remsberg crop schedule: 1938 


his is how Farmer Remsberg plans to plant his fields (out- 
lined in white) this erop year: (A) wheat; (B) 3 (C) red 
clover; (D) barl ) red clover: rn; (G) alfalfa; (H) pe 
ent pasture; (I) homestead: (J) alfalfa; (K) whe 
e new AAA principally affects the four chief 
rn, cotton, tobacco—and ric 
nounces his schedules for whe: Mr. Remsberg 
e only that he will be ething for pl 
nd clover inst 


he will he told exactly how much of which to plant if he wants 
payments. In bu el ‘s he will also be told (unless 
third of era t it) how much 
wheat or com he may sell unless he wants to be fined 15¢ per 
bu. for overselling. In such y 

Government loan on 

wheat repre: e-War purchasing power, 

Government will p: ough to restore the balane 

And in 1939 Farmer Remsberg may begin protecting himself 
against drought by insuring his wheat with the Government. 
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LIFE ON THE AMERICAN NEWSFRONT: 
FIRESTONE COMES BACK TO HIS TIRE FACTORY 


amuel Firestone 
his casket w: 
rewell to his thousand: 
took place next day at his e Manor. 
mourners were the sons of his great good friends, H 


| 


WW 
| i i if 


Up a speci ‘ew moments later 


the fui 


My 


Colorado's Elizabeth Adi 
(D), is club secretary. Gi 


Utah's Chiyo T 
(D), helps her father. ( 


Nevada's Patricia MeCarr: 
ran (D), laughs with Gu 


laughter of 


=" 
Louisiana's Ruth Overton, daughter of Sen 
mnuson (DD) of V 


Oy . < 
ee J a = 
Pennsylvania's Jane daughter of Sen. James Davis Mississippi’s Kathryn Harrison, daughter of Sen. Pat Hare 
(R), decorates Preston Townsend, son of Sen. Townsend. rison (D), chats with Guest Lieut. Bream Patrick, U 


SENATE DAUGHTERS ENTERTAIN THEIR BOY FRIENDS AT A DINNER DANCE 


Mc carefree individuals in Washington are the daughters of U.S. soup and fried chicken for 85¢. Afterwards they visit the Senate 
Senators. Temporarily prominent, whatever their antecedents, they gallery, sometimes to hear their fathers strut themselves oratorically, 
have no formal responsibilities, do just about as they please. A few more often to gossip among themselves. 

go to college and business school. A few help in their fathers’ offices. On Feb. 10 the Daughters held their annual dinner dance in the 
‘The majority avoid ceremonial occasions for the livelier atmosphere Blue Room of the Shoreham. Of the 33 who attended, some were tall, 
of cocktail lounges, night clubs and the theatre. some short, some pretty, some plain, some Republican, some Demo- 


In 1931 a few enterprising members of this set organized the Daugh- cratic. Their escorts included Government workers, college boys, 
ters of the Senate, a purely social group to which all Senators’ daughters midshipmen and Representative Warren G. Magnuson of Washington, 
are automatically admitted. During sessions of Congress the Daugh- only Congressman present. Most of the men were attending for the 


ters hold ly luncheon meetings in the Senate restaurant, eat bean _first time. Chortled 


.y Overton (aboce) : “We're a pretty fickle bunch. 
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LIFE ON THE AMERICAN NEWSFRONT: HELEN KELLER STARTS CASH CAMPAIGN FOR BLIND 


Jclen Keller was born on June 27, 1880, but celebrates her birthday on March 3. 

On that day 51 years ago as a wild screaming child who was deaf, dumb and 
blind, she met her teacher and liberator, Anne Sullivan. With infinite patience 
Miss Sullivan (later Mrs, Macy) tamed little Helen, reached her mind, taught 
her to read, write and talk. With the help of her tireless teacher, Helen Keller 
became an international symbol of spiritual triumph over physical handicaps. 

World-famouspeople paid homage toher. Mark Twainsaid that sheand Napoleon 
were the two most remarkable characters of the 19th Century. Traveling exten- 
ively, she and Mrs. Macy were inseparable until the latter's death in 1 
Most of Miss Keller's activity has been in the interest of the blind. She helped 
raise 2 $1,000,000 endowment for the American Foundation for the Blind. On 
March 8 she will help launch a new campaign to raise an additional $2,000,000. 


Joe Jefferson, great Am 
with his portrayal of Rip V recited bits of the part for Helen Keller in 1900. She 
was 20, He was 71. 


len ir Henry Irving, David Warfield have also acted for her. 


Voltaire’s. After an 
deaf, dumb and blind, Retorted 


great Italian tenor, wa 
<dto 


1904 to 1920, Helen Keller 
lips, Caruso poured his golden voic 


Jascha Heifetz, violin virt 
1922. Wrote Helen Keller, 
Each delicate note alighted on 


played 
n the 
finy 


Grace Coolidge, gra: 
Keller at the White House in 1926 
every whisper of sorrow,” wrote Miss 


4 
s the idol of the Metropo 
to my hands.” Jazz. gi 


n Opera House from 
With my fingers on his 


ss her the impulse to flee. 


Schumann song for Miss Keller in Denver in 
strument came a tremulous, faraway m 
igertips like thistledown. .. . The song is 


is First Lady, once taught the deaf at Northampton. She met Miss 


“I found in her one whose heart is responsive to 
Jer. At right is the late Anne Sullivan Macy. 


THE LONG HAIR AND BEARD OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE, FAMOUS INDIAN PHILOSOPHER-POET, REMINDED MISS KELLER IN 1931 OF A PROPHET , 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: 


Dringing Mp Daly 


1 jail—incidents like 
When it is had 
rects it, it turns out to 


Katharine 
Miss Hep- 


it. In Bringing Up 


new and daffy domain already 


A dinosaur skeleton, comple on 
represents four years’ work by Professor David Huw 


est he can, with his silk hat, 
sm in an undignified lockstep. 


David gets involved with Susan th 
tine Hepbura) at anight cub, He steps on herd 


(Kath- Susan walks onto the floor, unaware that the re her David covers Susan's lo: 
sit. gown is gone. David follows, horrified at the catastrophe. After this, they leave the bal 


Susan has a pet leopard named “Baby” who nuzzles her. In On his wedding day the unhappy and protesting scientist They crash into a poultry trutk on the way to Susan’s Con- 
real life Baby is named Nissa and, though tame, is full-grown. finds himself driving out of New York with Susan and Baby. necticut estate. Baby makes a dinner of the white chickens. 


Katharine Hepburn and Cary Grant pursue a leopard and a dinosaur bone 


The missing bone for the dnourno soner aries to David's SUSAR east 
reat delight, than Su a” of The Thin Man) steals it. But As 


Baby gets loose. and 
with a croquet mallet and a butt 


ting out to retrieve him They fall in, up to their necks. Present! bard, this They crawl out of t 
tart to cross a brook. time a wild one from a circus, gets loose in the vicinity. end up in jail. Then David 


n, David and leopards 
a ww York, 


avid decides that the 


es AS Susan dangles in 


Susan pursues David into a 
of four years. only way to solve the p 


side his dinosaur skeleton. David tri 


sup on ladder be- The dinosaur crumbles slowly under 
warn her to get down. to the laboratory floor, ruining Da 


Susan is to marry her. 
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BOHEMIAN MAKER'S RETIREMENT COMPLETES HARVARD'S GLASS-FLOWER COLLECTION 


‘wo months ago, 80-year-old Rudolph Blaschka laid his mask, Bunsen 

burner and tweezers on the table of hi jen, Germany, 
and announced he was too old and weary to continue making glass flowers 
for the famed collection in the rsity Museum at Harvard. Bec 
can find no man to continue this exacting task following his retirement, the 
collection is perforce completed and, if destroyed by accident, can never be 
replaced. In making these blossoms Rudolph Blaschka and his father before 
him had no seeret process, but a number of qualities which may never again 
be combined in one human being—extraordinarily keen eyesight, great 
artistic touch, scientific pa rations of 
Bohe1 ftsm: 

Th 
George Lincoln Goodale for the practical purpose of teaching bota 
prevailed upon Leopold B 


nce, and the heredity of many ge 
ship. 

ollection of glass flowers was started in 1886 by Professor 
. He 
chka to give up making glass models of ma- 


1 glass © 
arvard 


rs. 
contributed 


imals in favor of glass flowers. ‘The first species were seen 
Elizabeth C. Ware and her daughter Mary, Impressed, the; 
several hundred thousand dollars over half a ¢ 
coll 


ury to pay for th 
though the 720 w 
primarily for scientific study, son 100 persons annually gaze in awe at 
ir strikingly admirable perfection. ‘The entire collection is composed of 
wild flowers and plants which lack the vivid colors of cultivated blossoms. 


ction and maintain it. Nowadays, e' 


Leopold Blaschka Rudolph Blaschka 


1822-1895 1857- 


Professor Goodale’s portrait looks down on the visiting throngs. The plants, placed in 
footfall nearby may shatter their petals and leaves. 


special cases, are so fragile that a 


Botany classes from Harvard, Radcliffe and Wellesley re; 
stead of going on field trips. They 


ing past 36 years are those of Louis C. Bier 
an examine at leisure specimens from the world over. __weiler (abore), museum adjusts the rhododendron seen on opposite page. 


This hand 


North 


Rhododendron in glass and to Ge 


bay, it ha of a lavender pink s off broke in exactly th 
waxl leaves. same veins as would a leaf on the actu 


Harvard Glass Flowers (continued) 


Insect pollination is one of the two pri 
ed 18 times, shows a bee de 
its nectar, Simultan 
1m. similar blossoms 
life-site replica of the Ozalis and bee is the 


Flower and fo the tna motitr, rare plant from ti 


ing to a deep rich red. Bi 
so microscopically faithful to nature that th 


Africa, make beautiful 
I roses. At right 
which are turn- 

find these flowers 

ple from living plants. 


Mestad by Wind is how most types of grass reproduce. At the end of each stem of 
psed of spikelets, One spikelet is shown at right magnified 50 


This nosegay of mi 


and presented to Mrs 


sents a perfect combination of craftsman: 


jer at the end of the ribbed leaf (bottom) 


fertilization ta 


on of glass mo 
artistry and knowledge of natural histo 
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PLAYS WITHOUT SCENERY GIVE NEW YORK THEATRE-GOERS A NEW DRAMATIC THRILL 


“Does this play have scenery?” 


Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town” 


the three determined ladies in the New Yorker 

cartoon (eft) are not as funny as they may 
seem. Many a theatre-goer buys tickets toa New 
York playhouse these days only to find himself at 
something quite different from what he imagines 
aplay tobe. Three successful plays out of Broad- 
way’s current thirty-odd are acted entirely with: 
fact, find an intensi. 
the sceneryless drama and 
predict that the bareback stage is here to stay. 
Others, already tired of it, insist that it is a mere 
fad, soon to go. 

Whatever the esthetic merits of pl: 
scenery, their origin was probably economic. 
Small independent groups, known in Broadway 
slang as “indies,” began special Si 
performances several years ago. 
no money, no scenery was used. A black velvet 
drop served as background. Overhead spotlights 
gave actors a dramatic definition and scenes a 
breathless speed seldom seen before. Newsboy, by 
the defunct Theatre of Action, and Waiting for 


is latest in the bare-stage cycle 


Lefty by Group actors, are perhaps the best 
remembered of this series. 

Orson Welles developed the technique in his 
WPA production of Dr. Faustus (1937). In his 
modern-dress version of Julius Caesar (Nov. 11, 
1937) he carried the program of frugality a step 
further, threw away even the backdrop, pitched 
his players against the bare brick walls of the 
stage (see page 29). Steam pipes, fire hoses and 
radiators formed a fitting setting for turbulent 
midnight conspiracies against an incipient Roman 
dictator. The play, without benefit of $5,000 to 
$15,000 worth of scenery, became one of the 
season's triumphs. 

Now comes Producer Jed Harris with Novelist 
Thornton Wilder's Our Town, written specifically 
for the bareback stage, First-night audiences 
(Feb. 4) were charmed with its simple sentiment- 
al story of life in a small New Hampshire com- 
munity, took delight in the freedom and flexi- 
bility 
Many critics favor it for this year's Pulitzer Pri 


‘THE YOUNG LOVERS OF “OUR TOWN” STUDY THEIR LESSONS “UPSTAIRS” (ON STEPLADDERS) AGAINST THE BRICK AND RADIATORS OF A BARE STAGE 
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‘at which the boy makes his first avowal of love in Our Town, is a plank 
ya Stage Manager who acts as interlocutor. ‘The sodas are imaginary 


by 
died in childbirth, steps out 


with rai rellas, ‘The 
n behind them (left) 


take her plat 


hho has The graveyard 


“Father Malachy’s Miracle’ and ‘‘The Cradle Will Rock’’ succeed without scenery 


“Father Malachy’s Miracle” ran through one sceneryless per- “The Cradle Will Rock, 
formance when, on Jan. 17, union teamsters refused to move mil ed its scener: 
sets to a picketed theatre. Simple signs placed the action. the 


No production this year has excited more attention than matic spo street mobs and fascist salutes give Shake- 


Mare Antony orates on a bare stage the Mercury Theatre's Julius Caesar (LIFE, Nov.22), di- _speare’s traged ir of conten, 


rected by young Orson Welles. A blood-red back wall, dra- amount of R 


ed to be a skirmish b the Nort! end of Hollywood by rival armies 


Another cycle on the Civil War fa . é 
is in the making in Hollywood —— Bstste Flas of the Confedera ale of a G 


his misunde 


h, somewhere in Vii 6: of layer. 
1 ar in Of Human Hearts, a 


ing Ohio preacher 
tood son (James 


Stewart). Of Hearts is not properly a war 


f I 
and during the Civil W s inte 1920's the 
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BLOOD BANK SAVES MONEY, TIME AND LIVES AT PHILADELPHIA GENERAL HOSPITAL 


In 1492, a Jewish doctor tried to save dying Pope 

Innocent VIII by withdrawing the Pontiff’s blood 
and replacing it by the blood of three boys. The 
three boys died and so did the Pope. In the 17th 
Century, sheep’s blood was introduced into a man 
without fatality. Ever since, sporadic attempts at 
blood transfusion have been made. ‘They were usu- 
ally followed by death until Dr. Karl Landsteiner of 
Vienna discovered in 1901 that all human blood is 
not alike, but is divided into four groups. Barring 
certain exceptions, mixing types of blood may be 
fatal. Thus, to find the right blood donors for emer- 
gency transfusions takes time and can cost lives. 

To avoid this scurrying around for donors, the 
Philadelphia General Hospital a few months ago in- 
augurated the following system: Donors contribute 
the four types of blood; each donation is treated 
with a preservative to prevent clotting and stored 
in a refrigerator; when needed, the proper type is 
withdrawn from storage and injected into a patient 
in 15 minutes. Only other “blood bank” in the U. S. 
is at Chicago's Cook County Hospital. ‘The scheme 
originated in Moscow where fresh, healthy corpses 


Pouring sodium citrate into the donor's blood prevents the 
blood from clotting, preserves it from four to six weeks 


Agglutination test is made by mixing blood of patient and 
donor. If red cells remain separate (top), the donor's blood 
is suitable. If cells clump (bottom), the blood is unsuitable, 


are drained of their blood, which is stored and later 
injected into anemic living bodies. Russia’s 660 
banks form an invaluable reserve in case of war. 
This military point has been proved in Loyalist 
Spain where thousands of wounded soldiers and 
civilians have been saved by Canadian Dr. Norman 
Bethune’s bottled-blood service. 

A regular blood transfusion costs at least $25 a 
pint. At the Philadelphia General, bank blood is 
free. Heart patients having too much blood con- 
tribute their surplus to the hank. Patients needing a 
transfusion bring along a friend or relative. The pa- 
tient receives blood of the right type from the bank 
and the friend or relative contributes to the bank 
an equal amount of his type of blood which is sure 
to be needed sooner or later. Thus by mutual assist- 
ance the bank maintains a positive balance of blood. 

Here you see how blood is taken in, banked and 
given out. On opposite page Dr. Charles Sherwood 
Cameron, youthful chief surgical resident who with 
Dr. Louis K. Ferguson developed the system, is draw- 
ing blood from a donor. Dr. Cameron first sucks 
blood through tube, thus syphons it into the bottle. 


Blood hank is a refrigerator where tagged bottles of the 
different types of blood are kept at $8° to 42° Fahrenheit. 


A hottle of blood, type of which corresponds to recipient's 
blood, is taken from the bank. Each bottle is inspected 
every day to see whether red-cell capsules are breaking up. 


List of all deposits immediately shows the blood bank's 
liquid assets when an emergency case enters the hospital. 


Patient suffering from anemia receives a pint of blood from 
bank. Following the transfusion, the patient's red count 
rose from 9,080,000 to 4,200,000 and his pains disappeared. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Blood Bank (continues) 


World’s champion blood donor 


this man is Edward “Spike” Howard of Philadel- 
phia, former vaudeville strongman who can break 
iron chains with his chest. His greatest claim tofame, 
though, is as the world’s most generous blood donor. 
On Feb. 11, he gave his 87Ist blood transfusion, has 
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thusemptied his body of blood some 70 times to save 
the health and lives of persons of every age, sex, race, 
colorand nationality. Because he thinks “there's some- 
thing sacred about blood,” he hasalways refused pa} 
ment, has thus passed up more than 822,000 in fees. 


You get the real measure of a truck when it goes to 
work in the oil country. 

Dowell, Incorporated, who make a business of 
treating oil wells with acid to increase production, 
are up against some of the toughest transportation 
problems in the world. Hard roads and oil wells 
seldom get very close together. The type of equip- 
ment used by Dowell in “acidizing” oil wells is big 
and heavy. This means cross country trucking from 
highways to oil rigs with little or no roadway under 
the wheels, Dowell’s fleet of 104 Internationals, of 


ry 


FOR TRUCKS 


104 International Trucks Prove Their Stamina 
OFF THE HIGHWAY for Dowell, Incorporated 


all sizes, masters these jobs in important oil fields 
all over the North American Continent. 

And just as Dowell’s special treatment of acids and 
chemicals overcomes natural barriers INSIDE the earth, 
Dowell’s great fleet of Internationals overcomes the nat- 
ural barriers on top. This combination has treated 
some 11,000 wells in the last five years to produce 
a gain of over $50,000,000 in the oil industry. 

And so it is everywhei line of business, 
where hauling is a factor, International Trucks show 
the way to profitable operation. Try this quality 


product in your own business and see. 

The complete new line of Internationals covers 
every trucking need from store delivery to oil well 
delivery. From Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers, 
they are all new ALL-TRUCK trucks, engineered for 
brilliant performance and styled for brilliant appear- 
ance, See the New Internationals at any International 
dealerorbranch showroom. Then puttheoneyouneed 
up against your own toughest test and watch it work! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ilinois 


Powell fleets, varyin 
Cording tothe 
ch, 


"Size and equipment ac. 
"ved, include pumper, 
avy-duty trucker 
Six-wheel tank. 
nd pick-up trucks, 


as 


territo, 
ry 
id tank-e, 


SAID THE KING TO THE KNIGHT: 


“I see that their taste 


runs toa DRY* whis 


SAID THE KNIGHT TO THE KING: f 
Strat Blend of 
. 


k ‘ght ‘Whiskie* 
«Aye, sire—and that's : Fixes <a 
true of MOST gentlemen!” Sa & 4 


find 


For this mellow, deep- 4 American whiskey—so hearty, S y * ul | 


80 robust and full-bod truly DRY...without a trace of 
sweetness in its make-up. c 


FONLES 


Perhaps the best way to understand how important this 41 GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 
quality of DRYNESS in a whiske; be is te Paul Jon 
At the same time, you'll discover somethi 
ing DRYNESS of Paul Jones is just one of many r 

s renown as “A Gentleman's Whiskey,” since 1865! 


A blend of straight whiskies. 100% straight whiskies—90 proof 


Frankfort Dis Incorporated + Loulsvitle—Baltimore 
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MARY HAMILTON BEHRS JOINS THE 
PRETTIEST MODELS IN THE WORLD 


Feb. 18, Mary Hamilton Behrs—waist 20 in., height 15 in., weight 15 Ib., 
size perfect 18—was officially admitted to the John Powers catalogue of 
the most beautiful professional photographers’ models in the world. No one 
like Mary Hamilton Behrs has ever before been listed in this superselected 
group of good looks. She is an exceptionally photogenic wire-haired terrier 
with an exhibitionist streak. Now that her picture is in the John Powers 
catalogue, along with hundreds of pretty girls, she will be on commercial 
call for photographic assignments at $15 per. 
Mary is the pride and joy of Miss Antoinette Behrs of New York who earns 
a nice living by fashioning custom-made clothes for dogs. It started in 
3.C., five years ago when Miss Behrs lost Mary’s 
From bright-colored belts and ribbons Miss Behrs made Mai 
Her friends clamored for more like them. Now Miss Behrs make: 
Maison du Chien in San Francisco, for Saks-Fifth Avenue, and for private 
customers, Mary models the clothes, She has starred al dog- 
novie shorts and has modeled at Frederick Atkins in New York whe 
of-town bi jest dog fashions. Like all models Mary must watch 
her diet. She has a raw carrot for breakfast, and half a pound of meat daily 
at lunch. She goes off her diet in summer when she hunts rabbits and skunks. 
Mary had four puppies three years ago. Miss Behrs tried to t 
them the art of posing, but Mary jealously broke up the attempt. Posing for 
snapshots is puppy’s play for Mary. She excels at holding poses for time ex- 
posures, like the one at right, in which she is wearing a hooded raincoat. 


¢ out- 


s view I 


h one of 


On the counter at Saks, Mary models clothes made by her mistress. Here she is wear 
hable blue-a Price $2.50. 


ig a custom-made leash and collar of w 


\d-white piq 


Models’ mannerisms are a 
casualness of her right forep 


Notice the studied Ogling herself in « mirror is one of Mary’s pet pastimes. — Exertise machine, for overweight dogs, on sale at Aber- 
oilskin raincoat is a trifle in her $300 wardrobe. crombie & Fitch for $19.75 is reluctantly shown by Mary. 


ed by Mary 
She wears a nautical suit. ‘This $2. 


—— MANHATTANS - 
HONG KONG-19/3 


- The Mandarin claps bis 
bands. “Boys,’ pass round cock- 


tails, Manbattans, 1 take one, 
take another. Only at such bars 
as the old Waldorf-Astoria 
have | tasted splendid cock- 
tails like these. Lam amazed — 
until my bost shows me the Club 
Cocktail bottles.” Extract from 
Albert Stevens Crockett’s letter. 


uality and 
Havor unsurpassed 


THAT‘S THE OPINION OF EXPERTS ABOUT 


HEUBLEIN‘'S READY-MIXED* CLUB COCKTAILS 


Atrrr stevens cRockETT, 
author of the “Old Waldorf- 
Astoria Bar Book,” first tasted 
CLUB COCKTAILS twenty-five 
years ago. 

Today he says, “I still consider 
CLUB COCKTAILS the ultimate 
of perfection.” 

The chances are that you, 00, 
will agree with Mr. Crockett if 
you'll take a bottle of CLUB 
COCKTAILS home and try them. 
CLUB COCKTAILS, you'll find, 
are more than a mixture of 
proper ingredients. 


READY-MIXED CLUB = To such ingredie Heublein 
COCKTAILS VARIETIES adds a veteran mixing-skill—a 


flavor-flair—that’s world famous. 


DRY MARTINI 
neh glee a That's why only expert barmen 
MARTINI (Medism Sweet) (60 proof) can match CLUB COCKTAILS 


Milshire Dry Gin and imporced . why very few amateurs can 


sweet-type Vermouth. 7 
MANHATTAN (65 proof). Rich, even approximate the good- 
spgcially blended whiskey and | ness of these delicious fuss-and- 
BRONX (60 proof). Fine fruity bother saving drinks. 

tasting cocktail with Milshire 


BryGinandimported Vermouth. AND DON’T FORGET — These 
OLD FASHIONED («0 proof) cocktails are economical because 


ade wich blended whiskies rich u ae 
seca led teor | chere is no waste... what isn’t 
SIDE CAR 60 prot). Made | used from any opened bottle 
Brandy, expertly blended. | keeps indefinitely. 


BINGUIS (70 neust Maes G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 


selected rum and lime cordial, 
biended skilfully. 


HEUBLEIN'S Hee 
™ CLUB Here 


COCKTAILS 


*NOTHING TO DO BUT 


for ies finer aroma 
and flavor. (90 
proof — distilled 
From 100% grain 
seuceal spirits). 
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Mary Hamilton Behrs (continues) 


In initialed overcoat (M1. 


smart dog world. A custo 


rubber bootees Mary Hamilton Behrs wows the 
anel coat like this costs from $12 to 818, 


DOG BATH CLUB 
144 E.57° ST. NYC. 


Wearing goggles, Mary drives to beauty tre 
are clipped, anid te 


ments. She is plucked and groom 


every three weeks. No led twice 


In zipper bathrobe Mary Hamilton Behrs is drying off after her weekly washing. 


She enjoys such luxuries, refuses to work later than six o'clock in the evening. 
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I. ISN'T DIFFICULT to understand why 
a smile can be brighter and more 


charming when your mouth feels re- 
freshed and vigorous. 

To have this fresh and vigorous feel- 
ing, ordinary brushing is not enough. 
You should fight acid when you brush 
your teeth! 

For acids are present wherever food 


THE PRICELESS 


Smiles sparkle when you wake 


A: poe NN : % 
@ 
e 
bij id, WHEN YOU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 


particles ferment. These are the acids 
that are a common factor in tooth decay. 
Also such fermentation may cause a dis- 
agreeable taste and mar the freshness 
of the breath. 

Squibb Dental Cream has as a princi- 
pal ingredient an antacid that is known 
to be pure, reliable and safe. When it 
comes into contact with acids in the 
mouth, it neutralizes them 
—thus alkalizing and 


IS THE 


SQUIBB 


AcrD-NEUTRALIZING Dental Cream 


INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS 


a Drowsy Mouth” 


“freshening” as it cleanses. 

Get a tube of Squibb Dental Cream 
at your drug store—use it at least twice 
a day to brush your teeth and massage 
your gums. 

And never forget that, by adequate 
professional service and proper daily 
care, most tooth decay can be prevented. 


SQUIBB TOOTH POWDER — has the same 
scientific advantages as Squibb Dental Cream 


MAKER 


WPA Project 
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BREAD AND CIRCUSES AND OTHER THINGS: $9,000,000,000 IN WORK RELIEF 


WPA reports its accomplishments and points a solution to a great problem 


ff you are an alert taxpayer, aware that 24# of every dollar you pay 
the Federal Government on March 15 will be spent on Relief, the 
picture on the opposite page may make your gorge rise. It shows five 
Relief workers at work—beating drums in a WPA circu 
But before you let it choke you, take a look at the picture below. 
It shows 100,000 people massed in Detroit on Feb. 4 to demand more & 
better Relief. These people listened to a few speeches and went peace- 
fully home. But suppose they had been hungry and desperate and had 
-d to go home? 


which was created in the spring of 1935, furnished a detailed account- 
ing of its tangible accomplishments up to last Oct. 1. Th as may 
he seen on the following pages, is impressive. 

So is the bill—$4,600,000,000. Nearly as much again has been spent. 
Government agencies. And on 
10, President Roosevelt, reporting that 3,000,000 people had lost 
jobs in the past three months, asked Congress for another $25 
's $1,500,000,000 Relief appropriation. 
Work Relief rolls, which had fallen from a peak of 3,000,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, to 1,500,000 last October, have spurted back to 2,000,000 


during the Roosevelt Recession. The extra quarter-billion is needed to 
provide still another 500,000 jobs. 
Where will it end? ‘The il 
Authorities say that the modern industrial machine never has needed 
For five years Franklin Roosevelt has been giving America’s unem- and never will need all the nation’s workers to tend it, In a democ 
ployed the greatest, most expensive bounty of bread and circuses inthe a step like Relief, once tal 
history of the world. But through Work Relief he has also given them, — Work Relief 
and the nation, a great deal more for the money. ‘The benefits of hope 
and self-respect preserved, of old skills kept and new skills acquired, services, to making life brighter and happier and healthier for every~ 
cannot be counted. On Feb, 20 the Works Progress Administration, body? WPA, as you may see by turning the page, has pointed the way. 


nal 1,800 years ago, commenting on the methods 
sors used to keep the Roman populace quiet 
“Two things only the people anxiously desire—bread and c 


Answered Ju 
which Nero and his su 


never end. 


be cap 


WN 


EPPINGER 


'w 


100,000 people appear in this Detroi photograph of 
in Detroit’s Cadillac Square on Feb. 4, 


May, the demonstrators demanded a moratorium on debts 
of the unemployed, 50% reduction in rentals, more Relief. 


called by C.1.0.'s United Automobile Workers. Spurred 
by the loss of 170,000 jobs in the automobile industry since 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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WPA MEANS 1,574 SCHOOLS AND 3,076 TENNIS COURTS AND 779,587 PRIVIES AND 770 PARKS AND 


[= below are a few of the other things which the a \ 
nation got for its $4,600,000,000 of WPA money 
up to last Oct. 1. The checked items are pictured. 


Highways, roads, streets 43,870 miles 
Bridges 19772 
Sidewalks 3,596 miles 
Y Stadiums 660 
Flying fields 105 
Playgrounds 1,107 
Wading pools 1,496 
© Golf courses 103 
Ski jumps v1] 
Vv Fair grounds 5 
Y Sewers 5,692 miles 
Mosquito control 26,820,125 ft. ditches 
W Docks, wharves, piers 81 
© Monuments & markers 319 
© Plants and trees 19,274,342 
Oysters planted 1,801,350 bu. 
Vv Traveling libraries 5,824 
Books repaired 29,855,417 
Food distributed 512,798,422 Ib. 
Articles sewn 108,427,938 
School lunches 128,057,654 
© Medical clinic patients 1,172,216 
Works of art 127,254 
Music students (monthly) 140,321 
Concerts (monthly) 4,549 
Concert attendance (monthly) 3,107,345 
© Theatrical shows (monthly) 2,833 
Books & Pamphlets 401,928 
Y Braille maps 40,635 


Vv Museum pieces (incl. repair) 3,269,496 
Education (students monthly) 1,144,689 
Archaeological finds 207,348 
Shoes repaired 588,688 pairs 
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24,099,607 DEAD RATS AND 55,231 ART STUDENTS AND... 


4 


MOSQUITO CONTROL NEAR OSCEOLA, ARK. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


What WPA does (continues 


ADULT 
MOSAICS EDUCATION 


IGGEST ART PROJECT IS MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM MOSAIC IN LONG BEACH, CALIF JIM WALKER, 98, LEARNS READING AND WRITING IN MONTGOMERY, ALA 


| CHILD) 
\ HERE H 


ATICKLISH PATIENT IN A CHILD HEALTH CLINIC NEAR SC! 
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SILICOSIS CONTROL AT QUINCY, MASS. WORK OF ART, NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON MOON MODEL, N. Y. NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


TROUT STREAM DAM AT SILVER SPRING, PA. ART STUDIO IN RICHMOND, VA. RAT GUARDS ON SHIP AT NEW ORLEANS 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 


tea te 


_ it 
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WPA IS THE BIGGEST SPENDING INSTITUTION IN AMERICA: THESE ARE THE PEOPLE WHO RUN IT 
WT 


ae ’ 


ACTING ADMINISTRATOR AUBREY WILLIAMS HARRY HOPKINS, CONVALESCENT IN CORAL GABLES STATISTICIAN CORRINGTON GILL 


tional of New York, 
inthrop Aldrich gets a 


Chase 


Fe running America’s biggest ban 
ith assets of $2,400,000,000, Chairman 
$175,000 salary. For running WPA, which spends $2,000,000,000 
one year, Administrator Harry Hopkins 00, Which points 
up the grave question of whether the American people, for publie jobs 
of first importance, fail to get the best possible men or sadly underpay 
the men they get. 

Administrator Hopkins, who returns to work next month after an 
operation for duodenal ulcers last December, is a longtime profession 
al social worker, Of his chief assistants, Aubrey Williams, who has 
bossed the outfit during his boss's absence, is also a social worker. Cor- 
rington Gill, in charge of I tatistics and Finance, was a 
business consultant and journalist. Ellen S. Woodward is a Mississippi 
judge’s widow, once served on her State’s Board of Public Welfare. 


are 


ELLEN 5. WOODWARD DIRECTS ALL THE WHITE-COLLAR AND WOMEN'S DIVISIONS 


4 
—— | 
INDEX OF RELIEF AND 


ESTIMATED UNENPLOYMENT " 


— 


The Cameras of the Press, throughout the 


world, now put these people in the news 


Betty Henry, aged 15, of South Bend, Ind., was the  “Marqueez, The Sacred Dancer of the East,” made her 
f fer to enter the world champ- debut at a London night club. Part of her act is praying to 
ionships in London. She got as far as the semifinals. Buddha. She is really Miss Laily Saldin of Lincolnshire, 


Colone! James R. Branch of Richmond, Va., posed on a railing at 
Palm Beach. ‘The Colonel loves Florida well because after retiring 
from the coal business he bought a lot of Florida real estate cheaply. 


A. Weight of Los’Angeles (LIFE, Feb. 14), found guilty of mur- James J. Conklin lives in a flophouse in New York's he was fired by his paper, divorced by his wife, deserted 
dering his wife and her alleged lover, collapsed and was hospitalized. Bowery, lives chiefly by panhandling. Forty years ago by his children. Now over 70, he makes an occasion 
‘Then the jury judged he had been insane, gave him hope of freedom. he was city editor of the old New York Journal. In 1912 _al dollar by tipping off reporters to Chinatown stories. 
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Ina Claire and Cecil Beaton enjoyed this jubi- ance in Once Is Enough, As the British so- 
lant téte-i-téte in Actress Claire's Broadway cialite photograph n to congratulate 
dresing room just after her opening perform- her, Miss Claire crie¢ and he did, 


Georgie Owens is the three-year-old brother of Ger 
were tried at Newark, N. J., 
ound sitting on the courthouse steps, waiting for the ve 


ir holding up and killin 


jim Marshall, writer, who was wounded in the Panay bombing and later nearly died of Brune Mussolini and “Baby” Day relax on a Rio de Janeiro beach. Juana Baby” Day, 16-year-old 
ried off a liner at Victoria, B. C. His idea to end war in China: daughter of a U. S. movie-company manager in Brazil, met Il Duce’s son after his flight from Italy 
under the Pacific, then let it up and start over with two monkeys.” to Brazil. “Bruno,” said she, “is the most intelligent and sympathetic young man I have known.” 
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THE CAMERA OVERSEAS: NAZI GERMANY WOOS AND WINS GAY LITTLE AUSTRIA 


4250 MILL. S. 


wa Rt 


A solvent Austria is indicated by this table from New (to be published by Knopf), showing rise Debts declining since 1932, while gold reserves rose, is shown by the table 
Chancellor Schuschnigg’s book, Austria Old and in Austria’s gold and foreign-exchange reserves, above, S, stands for Austrian schilling (24¢). Notice Habsburg double-eagle. 


jazi Germany was certain, soon or late, to take the Austrian trick left on the 
yy the post-War treaties. All that the War left to the German Catholics 
of Austria were some great m a lot of beautiful scenery and one mountain 
of solid iron ore (see map). This was not enough to support Austria. But to 


norie: 


Germany, Austria’s beautiful scenery meant a path of conquest eastward to 
Hungarian wheat and Rumanian oil and the iron ore meant German guns. The 
important opposition to a German grab was, legally, the British-dominated 


League of Nations and, actually, Mussolini's Italy. Nobody bothered to ask 
the Austrians how they felt about it. But about half the Austrians wanted the 
Germans, half emphatically did not. ‘The question was o 
would take Austria with blood or with diplomacy. On 12 the issue was 
decided. Germany took Austria without blood, with diplomac 

The diplomacy was brutal, Mussolini told Austria's Chancellor Schuschnigg 
to go see Hitler. Schuschnigg found Hitler, born an Austrian, at his Berchtes- 
guden hide-out. Hitler went into a screaming tantrum. He told Schuschnigg that 
Austria must have a Nazi Minister of the Interior. ‘This would give the Austrian 
Nazis control of the police, an entering wedge. Schuschnigg notably did not lose 
his head. He argued, temporized, called for help from Italy and Britain, None 
came. On Feb. 15 he sadly gave in, named Nazi Seyss-Inquart Minister of tl 
terior. Germany had taken its first position in its “historic” march to the East. 


whether Germany 


= = frer = 


PRUSSIA 


Chancellor Dollfuss, tiny and beloved for his stand for Austrian independence, was assas- 
i ry Nazi revolutionists. Here he is shown lying in state in the Chancellery. 


peRuin 


GERMANY POLAND 


PRAGUE 


RUMANIA 


ee 
Czechoslovakia, with the » sation of Austria, will find its neck stuck far out into 
enemy territory. The Czechs are disliked also by both the Hungarians and the Poles. 


Nazi assassins of Ci 


na, Before Feb. 16 


ncellor Dollfuss, after their execution, were secretly enshrined in 
is was strictly illegal, will probably now become an open Nazi sh 


V nna dai nd drinking and wall 
n. 15 at the fabulous Opera Ball. Three wee e Vie n eat and drink and w: 


Vienna’s Opera Ball ends aN @Fa later the Nazi club w fall. But here in Franz ck on this scene as the last of the great 


ce Opera House, the - alls, because the soul of Vien 


THE CAMERA OVERSEAS: 
T Ih 


French Minister of State (uniform), the ad- Fireworks rise over the castle rock of M 
firemen (rear) parade ¢ Prince Louispalace. ministrative ruler of Monaco, leaving thi ral. ground, in yacht basin, a cruiser named The 


the great London town house of the Dukes of Nor- 

folk, Premier Peers of the Realm, at No. 31 St. 
James's Square, was finished in 1756 in one of Eng- 
land's rococo periods. Just before that, King George 
Ii’s son, kicked out of the palace by his father, 
moved into the Norfolks’ old house, behind the pres- 
ent one, had his son, George III, there. Eight Dukes 
of Norfolk lived at No. 31, But the 16th Duke, who 
took a wife last year (LIFE, Feb, 15, 1937), prefers 
his Sussex castle, and the taxes on No. 31 are heavy. 

Last April, he sold a small estate in Lincolnshire 
Last November he sold No. $1, now dust-encrusted 
and smoke-begrimed, for something more than 
81,250,000, presumably to be torn down to make way 
for flats and offices. ‘The splendid rococo music 
room he gave intact to the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
scum, The rest of the furnishings and panelings went, 
on auction Feb, 8. Among the crowd of black-hatted 
dealers and housewives (right) in the famed Long 
Drawing Room was one who bought the room's oak 
flooring for $240, less than 40¢ a square foot. An 1832 
print signed by William IV and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, went for $15. Total for the auction: $50,000, 


Servant's mattresses are stacked for auctioning in the kitch- 
en which is a five-minute walk from the dining room. As 


-—_ 
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THE CAMERA OVERSEAS: THE DUKE OF NORFOLK SELLS THE CONTENTS OF HIS TOWN HOUSE 


71 
Bh Bau ROOM 


Long Drawing Room, showing Georgian ceiling, Chippen- 


dale mirrors along left wall except circular Adam mirror 


London housewives bought in such residue of the House of 
Norfolk, the urbane auctioneer bowed, “For you, Madam.” 


in corner, gilded rococo 1 
on rear wall. In rear, Christ 


rors with figure-engraved glass 
Auctioneer Sir Henry Floyd. 


Victorian hip-baths, cast-iron and enamel 
ter cans, six purdoniums (coal-scuttles), went for $5. 
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A razor 


One-se0 
push of the “trigger”. 


blade and in goes the new . . . 


unwrap, take ay 


guard: must smooth, not furrow, the skin 


@ pull an 
shoots the old 
nothing to 


Schick Blades are di 
able to take a sharper edg 
blade individually honed, stropped, 


spected. Result... more shaves per blade, 


Here's how you save minutes every day 


= no need to wipe and dry the Injector 
Razor after every shave... a flush under 
the faucet and it’s clean. 


$9.00 


with 20 blades 
$3°°in Canada 


A Deluxe Model Schick Injector Razor with 20-blade cartridge is packed in a dur- 
able black water-proof case, sells for $2 ($3 in Canada) at all good drug stores. 
‘Magazine Repeating Razor Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


That’s why Schick aban- 
doned its common tooth- 
type guard. We found that 
the “toothed” design failed 


to properly smooth the nat- 


urally bumpy skin surface 
++. and was apt to furrow 


an additional set of ridges 


and valleys on the face. 
Consider the pictures below. 


FACT: Your skin is a series of tiny humps and hollows, 


because whiskers grow in “pits” as shown above, 


PROBLEM: tow to fatten this uneven surface, 40 yo 


razor blade can cut whiskers closely at the skin line without 
ger of slicing off tops of the “humps.” 


our $5.00 Magazin 
spects, it still has thousand 

now corrected, are that i 

stretch the skin in front of the blade 

had a tendency to comb still another series of ridges and 
valleys in the skin surface, 


ANSWER: ‘The fat, sotia guide bar of the Schick Tn- 
jector Razor (now used also on the Magazine Razor) is de- 
signed to flatt stretch the skin. Whiskers are forced 

h y upright so the blade can cut 


iv ‘one of America’s great 
Industrial Research Institutes*, plus the experience of more 
illion Schick Injector Razor users, have proved be~ 

8 superior to the aban- 

A Schick Injector Razor will show 
difference if you shave with it tomorrow. 
“Ie is against the paicy af this famed research o 


10 permit its name 
ver, haa been widel 


Sod magstines sill godly be faruiched apes request: 


SOUTH CAROLINA'S GOVERNOR PICKENS 


He: cach other 
of V 


Washin, 
Institut 


nia at Lex 
ton & Lec 


via Militar 


ve ML 


doah Valley 
of 
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WILLIAM ROGERS) LEADS THE VIRGINIA REEL 


Sie Goes ho a Farly 


at which Ante-Bellum Days are recalled at Washington & Lee 


Washington in 


r and Lewis and 
sand Calhoun s' 


emir ate that the 


- y mistake 
al the Virginia Reel f 
oft drinks were the 


irts were in a billd 


CADETS WAIT THEIR TURN IN STAG LINE AT THE W. & L. BALL 
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Hoop-skirt technique at W.& LAS: 
ae tape. Fa Miss Her authentic neckband is again fashionable today. 


en 
shoes low-heeled. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


To help Prevent 


COLDS 
and Bad Breath. jd 


@ 


PEPSODENT 


ANTISEPTIC 
The loSecond 
Goun-Killer/ 
In Germ-Killing 
Power... One 
bottle Pepsodent 
Antiseptic equals 
three bottles of 
ordinary kinds 


Civil War General ¥ 
&L.'38) asks Han 


Holding hands are Mary itv 
liam Wilson Jr,W.& 


intalets beneath hoop skirt 


played by Lynchburg’s Laura Lee 


Evenwhen diluted with 2parts 

water, still kills germs in sec- 

nds... Lasts 3 times as long! 

MAKES YOUR MONEY GO 
3 TIMES AS FAR! 


ARANK AMATEUR 


SHOT THIS SCENE! 


Didn’t have an expensive camera . . . 
but he did have a WESTON Exposure 
Meter. Thus his camera settings were 
correct, and his exposure perfect . . . 
just as all your exposures will be, if you 
use a WESTON. This compact, inex- 
pensive meter accurately measures the 
light and gives the exact camera settings 
for any scene or subject. See it at your 
dealer’s, or write for literature. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., 630 Fre- 
linghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


WESTON 


Exposure 
Meter 


Again—I4 out of I8 


For the second consecu 
the Pre Photograp 


eae in the Annual Exhibic of 


‘can-made, Prise‘ Wiaaiog Cameras, 


See the 244x3% Speed Graphic 


‘atalog desrbing Gralex 
Grape American-made Camerstsnd Accenates, 


E PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


COYOTE CARCASS PILE slinking “prairie wolf” is the livestock man's worst enemy, 
This picture was snapped carly one morning recently on tho 
‘rw: high sagebrush plains of central Oregon by R. G, Johnson, prom 
Here is the “sequel” to that pleture of pelts from preda- fessor of range livestock management at Oregon State college, 
tory animals (LIFE, Jan, 31), ‘This shows the carcass pile of : “ 
another predatory animal hunter, containing hundreds of skel- JOR BETTER 
‘etons of coyotes. Let no one grieve for the departed, as the (Corvallis, Ore. 


“GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN!" 


eacation lady ; 
vet to. ehip into. your lug 
Bt ta liberal supply of 
W 


‘ysters—the most or 


2 and 
ombine to 


ws much, At 


ar counters. 


the better 


WEBSTER 


CUSTOM MADE 


Fancy Tatung (Afters 
near 10: 
55 th 


DENTISTRY ON WHEELS 


Sirs: 

Here are some pictures of the Louisiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare’s and State Hos 
pital Board's trailer dental clinics. Early in 
‘December, 1937, seven of these new travel- 
ing clinics joined their first experimental sis 
ter in carrying free dentistry to the rural 
folk of the State. During the period from Dee. 
11 to Jan. 15, needy patients totaling 2.165 
were treated. The dentists can average about 
25 patients per day. 

‘Afar cry from the dental wagon of a few 
years ago, the bright blue trailers aro fur- 
nished with the most modern equipment 
available. Drawn by light but powerful 
‘coupes, they are capable of traveling over 
the worst of Louisiana's many muddy roads 
‘Many of the welfare clients have never seen 
‘a dentist's office, much less a dental trailer, 
and rural folk are often suspicious. But the 
dental work is done, as these pictures attest. 


J. H, MATTOX JR. 


Department of Public Welfare 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


“QHIOAN” ON ROCKS 


‘The first picture shows the whole ship 


Sirs: right after the wreck. ‘The second shows 
Tam sending sou herewith three photo- the ship some months later, broken in 1S TOHOLD A FROG 

two. The third shows the ship as It is Corll ae a 
now, broken in three parts TOR Ace Wn Dal 

show the gradual destruction of the ship BRODER CRETAUX 

by waves and storms. San Francisco, Calif. Today—a few swallows of 

PERTUSSIN relieve COUGHS 
quickly, safely 


safe andopleasant herbal remedy for chitaren 
‘nd grownups. Many physicians have ‘pre~ 


Your Guide toa 
Different VACATION 


REVIEW the strange scenes and 
thrilling experiences that await 


for the story of the Land of Enchant 7 oe B 

ment, with photographs of Indian ; 

Pusblonand!forgcten cities; monte Che Brand "y of Ay 
tain playgrounds and hishcountry P NV, / 

dude ranches, prehistoric cliff ruins, . * ‘ = al 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park and eS = CNXapo eon RY 
eight famous National Monuments 

—and many other vivid flashes from 
the vacationland that's wholly di 
ferent, Fill in the coupon now for 
your free copy of this colorful 32 
then plan a vacation 


gs You, loo, 


will like if 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU, Room 
440, Stare Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mex. 


Neage send, your road map a 
let, "Two Weeks in New Mexico" 


The Editors of LIFE 
Join the Editors of Time 
in presenting 


FEW MONTHS LATER THE ONTOAN'S BOW BROKE OFF THE M ARCH 
OF TIME 


SOOTHED, COMFORTED wr 


ry 
SOAP and OINTMENT 


2 = oe on the air 
NEW MODEL“C” Beeey Thupsdex 
MINIATURE CAMERA 8p.m. E. 8. T. 

» sharp f 3.5 Cinta: a N. B. C. 


rchangeable_ lens. ifs 
to 1/300 second Micro: 
shutter including bulb. 
Built-in range finder. 36 
exposures on 35 mm, film. 


Blue Network 


{_\ Skin itchy? 
=f) Dont scratchy this 
ointment freely and) 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH col 


Tie Fourth Ste Ann Arbor, Meh: c i Re quick Tellef-as Ido! 


TODAY THE OHIOAN IS WRECKED IN THREE PARTS 


a 


‘ 


JONES: "Bill Smith, you old so-and-so! Am I glad to see you!” 


sMITH: “Joe Jones!...Say, come on into the bar and we'll Double 
Our Enjoyment with a Ten High or two.” 


JONES: "It's been ten years, Bill—but I see we still speak the same 


language...Let’s go!” 


Want to double your enjoyment of any high spot occasion? 
‘Then you'll want Hiram Walker's TEN HIGH! For this famous 
bourbon with "No Rough Edges” slowly ripens winter as 
well as summer in modern weather-controlled rackhouses, 
week after week, month after month, 2 long years thru! 


Buble yep oe” 


TEN HIGH 
BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


{90 PROOF Hiram Waltor & Sons Inc, Peora, inci Disilries at Peoria Walkerville, Ontariy Glasgow, Scolond, 


Are Camels Really different from 
other Cigarettes rad A QUESTION OF INTEREST 


TO EVERY SMOKER 


.When H. W. DALY, 34, rayon 
salesman, says “Yes, Camels are 


“I've never been very fussy about 
cigarettes myself. Do you think 
that Camels are really as 
as some people say, Bill?” 


really different,” millions of other 
steady smokers stand ready to 
back him up. And that explains 
why Camels are preferred by the 
largest, as well as the most enthusi- 


astic, body of smokers ever known. 


A fellow in 
sto figure 


"You bet they are, John! 
work as hard as selling 
a lot of angles on his smoking, such as 
how it agrees with him. And just notice 


how many salesmen smoke Camels. I 
changed to Camels—smoked "em steadily 
—and I found a distinct difference in the 
> way I enjoyed all-day smoking and i 
the way I felt. Camels agree with me!” 


nae a 
A FRIEND DROPS IN to sce Bill’s model racing sloop. Daly passes the Camels and answers a ques 
tion about smoking: "That all-ci -are-alike talk doesn’t square with my experience. Steady 
class by themselves. They don’t make my nerves ‘edgy. 


and Bill is off to catch the 7:55 on wh 
he commutes to his job in the city. The 
Dalys agree about most things. A\ 
them, Camels. Mrs. Daly smoked th 
first, soon noticed a difference. “Now we 
find that Camels agree better with both 
of us,” she says. 


THEY ARE THE 


MARITA‘S PLANNING a grand feed, ON WEEK-ENDS, Bill's a candid LARGEST-SELLING 


“We enjoy entertaining,” Marita camera fan. On week days he - CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 
says. “I like to have plenty of "pounds the streets.” oe 

Camels at the table.Camels cheer have to keep the pressure on 
up one’s digestion. They even 
cheered up Bill’s disposition. May- hen my energy begins 
be I should not tell that, but it I get a quick, pleas- 
shows that Camels wredifferent!"” ant ‘life’ with a Camel.” 


calong, selling,” he says. 


A matchless blend of finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS—Turkish and Domestic 


ONE SMOKER 


ne swoxer Camels agree with me_ 


a 


